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Notes On Dictyospermum Scale 
Infecting Citrus... 


During the past summer and early 
fall infestations of a yellowish brown 
scale have been noted by growers 
of citrus in Lake, Orange and Semi- 
nole counties and it has been com- 
monly assumed that this was. the 
California red scale which has been 
known in Florida for a number of 
years. However, a close examination 
of this scale revealed that it was not 
the same as the California red scale 
as found in Pinellas county. Mr. 
George B. Merrill* examined speci- 
mens of both scales and confirmed 
that the specimens collected from 
Pinellas county were the true Cali- 
fornia red scale and tentatively iden- 
tified the specimens from Lake 
county as the Dictyospermum scale 
(Chrysomphalus dictyospermi-Morg.) 
which has been known in this State 
for a number of years as a major 
pest on avocados and some other 
plants. 

A limited survey revealed infesta- 
tions of Dictyospermum scale _ in 
Lake, Orange and southwest Semi- 
nole counties. No infestations have 
been observed nor have any been 
reported from the other counties in 
which citrus is grown. California red 
scales were collected in Pinellas 
county and from Merritt’s Island in 
Brevard county. 

There are certain characteristics 
of the Dictyospermum scale that dis- 


*George B. Merrill, Associate Ento- 
mologist, Florida State Plant Board. 


tinguish it from the California red 
scale. The scale of the female is yel- 
lowish to copper colored and is more 
or less circular and flat in appear- 
ance, although some of them are 
slightly convex. The armor or scale 
can be easily separated from the 
body of the insect which resembles 
the body of the Florida red scale 
more than it does that of the Cali- 
fornia red scale. The female Cali- 
fornia red scale is somewhat similar 
in shape to the Dictyospermum scale 
but is lighter in color and quit flat. 
When the adult female of the Cali- 
fornia red scale is turned over, the 
kidney-shaped body of the _ insect 
usually adheres to the scale and is 
very difficult to separate from it. 


Like the Florida red_ scale, the 
Dictyospermum scale attacks mainly 
the leaves and fruit, and if the in- 
festation is heavy the leaves turn 
yellow and drop. The young crawlers 
settle in the depressions on the or- 
ange rind making it difficult to re- 
move the scales when the fruit is 
washed in the packing house and a 
yellow spot or halo develops around 
the scale. The infestations apparent- 
ly increased very rapidly during the 
hot summer weather and many of the 
infestations only became noticeable 
after the first of September. Tan- 
gerines, oranges and grapefruit were 
found to be commercially infested. 
Dictyospermum scales have a wide 
range of host plants and, as stated 
above, the species is not new to the 


BY W. L. THMOPSON 


Associate Entomologist, Citrus 


Experiment Station 


State. The present indications are 
that this species of scale is becoming 
adapted to citrus in Florida and may 
become a pest of major importance. 
This is not surprising since, accord- 
ing to Quayle (1), it is an important 
citrus pest in the western Mediter- 
ranean Basin. 

Even though little is known about 
the control of Dictyospermum scale 
on citrus, there are certain precau- 
tions that can be taken. Grove in- 
spections for this scale should be 
made during the early summer 
months since a very light infestation 
of this scale in June or July appar- 
ently can develop into a very heavy 
infestation by September. In infest- 
ed groves an application of oil should 
be made in the summer before any 
quantity of scales has settled on the 
fruit. Although no _ experimental 
work on control has been conducted, 
it appears that the same concentra- 
tion of oil used for purple scales, 
that is, from 1% to 1% per cent 
actual oil, will be found effective. 
Unless very thorough spraying is 
practiced and the application made 
when there is a high percentage of 
young scales (shortly after the peah 
of crawlers), a second application 
may be necessary. Oil spraying in 
late summer is not desirable because 
it may retard the coloring of early 





(1) Henry J. Quayle, Insects of cit- 

rus and other subtropical fruits, Com- 

stock Publishing Co., 1938. 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Research In Agricultural Economics 
At The University Of Florida 


The purpose of research work in 
agricultural economics can well be 
summarized in six words, “To help 
farmers make more money.” The up- 
permost questions in all economic 
work concerning any specific produc- 
tion, transportation, marketing, dis- 
tribution or other activity connected 
with the farm business are: 

1. Will it pay? 

2. Will it pay better than any 
other competing activity employing 
the same land, labor, capital and 
management? 

8. Are there constructive recom- 
mendations to make that would in- 
crease the efficiency of the best pay- 
ing activities? 

In attempting to answer these 
questions, it is not from the stand- 
point of a single year or season, but 
to endeavor to point out the farming 
activities that make for the great- 
est continuous profit and that would 
result in the operator who followed 
such activities being classed as a 
“good farmer.” Dr. Liberty Hyde 
Bailey has stated that: 

“‘The requirements of a good farm- 
er are at least four: 

The ability to make a full and com- 
fortable living from the land; to rear 
a family carefully and well; to be 
of good service to the community; 
to leave the farm more productive 
than it was when he took it.” 

Agricultural economics research is 
conducted under a number of arbi- 
trary divisions. Just as agricultural 
economics is but an arbitrary divis- 
ion of all agricultural science, and 
as agricultural science is but an ar- 
bitrary division of general science, 
just so agricultural economics is ar- 
bitrarily divided into more specific 
fields in order that the problems to 
be studied may be more clearly iso- 
lated. The major fields of work in 
agricultural economics are farm man- 
agement, agricultural marketing, and 
land economics. These major fields 
are frequently broken down into still 
more specific divisions. For example, 
studies of farm accounting, farm la- 
bor, farm equipment, farm finance 
and appraisal, types of farming are 
sub-divisions of farm management; 
work in agricultural prices, purchas- 
ing agricultural necessities, agricul- 
tural cooperation, agricultural com- 
petition fall in the major field of 
agricultural marketing; and land ut- 


ilization studies, land tenure, land 
taxation, and other public problems 
and policies effecting agriculture are 
a part of the major field of land eco- 
nomics, 

Most of the research in agricul- 
tural economics at this Station to 
date has been in the two major fields 
of farm management and agricultur- 
al marketing. This work will be re- 
viewed briefly. 

Farm Management. The economics 
of the individual farm business is 
basic for all work in agricultural eco- 
nomics. For this reason, studies have 
been in progress to ascertain the rea- 
sons for success or failure of indi- 
vidual farm businesses in Florida 
since the establishment of the work 
in agricultural economics. Most of 
the important types of farming in 
the state have been sampled by these 
individual farm management studies, 
and some types of farming areas, 
such as citrus, general farming, white 
potato, celery, dairying, and poultry 
raising have received more thorough 
studies over a period of years. Com- 
plete farm cost accounting systems, 
more simple farm record books, indi- 
vidual farm management surveys 
made by competent field men, and 
questionnaires have been the prin- 
cipal methods for obtaining the es- 
sential background for these studies. 
The results of these studies have 
been made available to the cooperat- 
ing farmers and to the public at 
large through Station bulletins, mim- 
eographed reports, and the farm 
press. These results also furnish the 
background for teaching and exten- 
sion work in farm management. 

At present, farm management stu- 
dies are continuing with citrus and 
with general farming, and it is the 
desire to strengthen this work and 
to keep it in progress continually. 

A cooperative study is in progress 
with the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to determine the source, cost 
and adequacy of production credit 
for citrus and winter vegetable grow- 
ers in Florida. It is desired to arrive 
at the need for production credit un- 
der varying conditions, and the most 
satisfactory methods of budgeting 
and repaying loans. The causes for 
losses suffered by various types of 
lending agencies will be determined, 
if practical. 

Many farms of Florida are classi- 





C. V. NOBLE 
Agricultural Economist 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


fied as “subsistence farms.” That is, 
they have business too small to al- 
low much cash income. A study is 
under way at the present time to as- 
sist these operators of small farms 
in securing a more satisfactory liv- 
ing from their farms; also to point 
ways to enlarging their farming op- 
erations or of finding part-time em- 
ployment that will furnish them a 
more satisfactory standard of living. 

Agricultural Marketing. Many 
farmers, fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers in Florida have been very suc- 
cessful in learning the lessons of pro- 
duction of good quality commodities, 
but are receiving low net incomes 
due to severe competition, low mar- 
ket prices, high costs of preparing 
and marketing their products and for 
other causes beyond the point of ac- 
tual production. Studies have been 
made to bring out the competition 
between specific truck crop growers 
of Florida as well as with growers 
of these crops located in other states 
and in foreign countries who are 
shipping their produce to the same 
markets. Studies have been made, al- 
so, of the factors affecting the costs 
of handling citrus fruits from the 
tree to the freight car, and the com- 
parative costs of transportation of 
citrus from Florida and from com- 
peting areas to final destination. The 
seasonal variation of prices of Flor- 
ida citrus by types, grades, and siz- 
es of fruit has been shown for sev- 
eral seasons, together with an analys- 
is of these variations. 

Studies of farmers’ cooperative as- 
sociations in Florida have been in 
progress for over ten years, and pub- 
lications are available covering the 
status and legal phases of agricul- 
tural cooperation, as well as the his- 
tory and development, financial set- 
up, organization and management of 
this type of association in Florida. 
Bulletins are available, also, giving 
the results of detailed studies made 
of a specific white potato coopera- 
tive, and a large federated associa- 
tion handling citrus. Studies in + 
field of farmer cooperative effort are 
being continued. 

Price studies are in progress cov- 
ering all other important Florida 
farm commodities as well as citrus 
fruits. Reports have been mimeo- 
graphed bringing out the seasonal 

(Continued on page 18) 
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New Regulations Of The Florida 


Citrus Commission 


With the Florida citrus deal now 
under way, a resume of recent regu- 
lations passed by the Florida Citrus 
Commission is of general interest. 

The Commission’s regulatory ac- 
tions in anticipation of the new crop 
include a new method of scientific- 
ally determining the degree of 
“break-in-color” of fruit, the estab- 
lishment of certain coloring room 
regulations and new color definitions 
for “color-added” oranges. 

An ingenious device which whirls 
fruit at high speed, thus giving the 
appearance of a solid color, will aid 
inspectors in accurately determining 
whether fruit to be shipped has bro- 
ken color sufficiently to pass Florida 
state law. A color chart duly adopt- 
ed by the Commission provides an 
immediate contrast with the whirling 
fruit, thus removing any possibility 
of guess work or individual opinion. 
This action is considered to be a 
long step in the Commission’s at- 
tempt to properly control the move- 
ment of early fruit. 

To strengthen previous regulations 
which restrict the use of the color 
added process to oranges with a 
minimum ratio of 8% to 1 and a 
minimum juice content of 4% gal- 
lons, the Commission issued an addi- 
tional regulation requiring that only 
oranges having a solids content of 
9% can be colored up to the full 
variatal hue. Oranges with solids 
ranging from 8% to 9% solids can 
be given only a very light shade of 
coloring. These colorings were work- 
ed out only after months of care- 
ful experimentation and are in cor- 
rect relationship to the degree of 
maturity as reflected by solids test. 

The Citrus Inspection Department 
was in full accord with this new 
regulation and promise rigid en- 
forcement. The action of the Com- 
mission was universally acclaimed by 
the industry as it was felt that these 
new color requirements would elimi- 
nate any possibility of deception that 
might be created by possible over- 
coloring of lower solids fruit. The 
Florida citrus industry recognizes the 
value of the color-added process and 
intends to take every possible step 
to protect its legitimate use. 

The Commission has also issued a 
regulation under authority contained 
in the packing house practices law 
prohibiting the use of temperatures 
of more than 90 degrees in coloring 
rooms, the placing of kerosene stoves 
or ethylene gas generating appara- 
tus in the same enclosure where fruit 


is colored, and requiring the main- 
tenance of sufficient air circulation 
for a reasonably uniform temperature 
throughout the room. 

An additional regulation estab- 
lishes the temperature at which fruit 
can be color-added with dyes. Where 
the tank method is used, the dye 
solution must not be hotter than 123 
degrees. Where the spraying method 
is used 130 degrees is allowed. The 
Better Fruit Committee of the Com- 
mission found that these tempera- 
tures for the three or four minutes 
required to do the job were entirely 
safe and fruit passing through the 
tanks or sprays would not in any way 
be damaged, either as to keeping 
qualities or flavor. 


Another regulation which was pro- 
mulgated will stop the shipment un- 
der special permits of oranges that 
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have not been graded unless clear 
evidence is available that such fruit 
is commercially processed at desti- 
nation. Special permits will be avail- 
able in the future oniy where fruit is 
used for relief, charitable purposes or 
by-products and preserving. 

In commenting upon the new 
regulations, E. G. Todd, chairman 
of the Commission’s Better Fruit 
Committee, said: “‘It is generally felt 
that these new regulations added to 
the other basic laws and regulations 
previously in force will do much to 
improve the general situation for 
Florida. A smaller crop than origin- 
ally anticipated, plus unusually good 
quality and gradually improving con- 
sumer buying power holds promise 
for a pretty good season. In any case, 
the industry is doing its utmost to 
deliver fruit that will meet with good 
trade and consumer acceptance. A 
big national radio campaign for Flor- 
ida citrus fruits started on October 
7 and everyone is alive to the neces- 
sity for backing it up with good mer- 
chandise.” 


UNCLE NATCHEL says... 







ITS GOOD BECAUSE 


its NATCHEL= 
AND NATCHEL 
THINGS 1S BEST 









Yes, Chilean Soda is good because it’s ““Natchel”— 
the only natural nitrate in the world. It helps every 


crop. 


It is your natural partner in making good 


yields, good quality, good crops year in and year 


out. 


In addition to its 


16 % 


quick-acting nitrogen 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda carries Nature’s own blend 
of other plant-food elements—‘“vitamin elemen s’ 
we call them, such as boron, iodine, r anzy-n-s 
magnesium, potash, calcium and many r-cre 


Use Natural Chilean Nitrate each year on each 
crop and that way get the full benefit of its natural 
fertilizing and soil-improving qualities. 


Be Sure You Get 


NATURAL CHILEAN NITRATE 
OF SODA 


Enjoy Uncle Natchel’s Radio Program Every Sunday, beginning Nov. 24th 
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Soil Reaction Or pH 


And What It Means 


In recent years we have become 
accustomed to slogans. “Be pre- 
pared” is one every Boy Scout re- 
cognizes. We are bombarded almost 
every hour of the day over the radio 
by some agency to keep fit physical- 
ly. The livestock man appreciates 
what it means to keep his animals 
in good condition. It is important for 
the producer of crops to keep his soil 
in good condition because the ani- 
mals, including man, are kept physi- 
cally fit in proportion to the condi- 
tion of the soil upon which the food 
crops are produced. If you are in 
doubt about the condition of your 
soil, you will possibly make some test 
or observation for much the same 
purpose as a doctor would check the 
pulse or temperature of a patient. 
One such test which indicates certain 
conditions is the pH of the soil. 

“What is the pH of your soil?” is 
a question all of you are vitally con- 
cerned with if you expect to grow 
plants. If you wish to know the pH 
of your soil you might determine it 
yourself or you might send a sample 
of your soil to the Soils Department 
of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Possibly some of you have sent 
samples of soil to the Experiment 
Station and have received a report 
somewhat as follows: Soil Number 
one, pH 6.0; Soil Number two, pH 
7.0. You might well ask what condi- 
tion is described by pH 6.0 that is 
different from pH 7.0 and what is 
the significance of this difference. It 
is our purpose to explain the mean- 
ing of the term “pH”, the condition 
of the soil it represents, the proper 
pH for certain soils and crops and 
practical means of bringing about 
these conditions. 


Now, don’t be alarmed at some of 
these technical terms. They are read- 
ily understandable and there is noth- 
ing difficult about them. The pH of 
the soil is nothing more than a meas- 
ure of the strength of the acids or 
bases in the soil. If you were asked 
how much land you have in such and 
such crops, you would answer, “so 


many acres.” In this case, the acre 
is the unit of measure used. Like- 
wise, pH tells you how many dis- 
sociated or free hydrogen or hydro- 
xyl ions you have in your soil. In 
this case the pH is the unit of meas- 
ure used. 





Now, hydrogen, hydroxyl, and ion 
are just names, much as Bill, Tom, 
Dick and Harry. I once knew a chem. 
istry professor who had twin boys, 
nicknamed by their playmates, Hy- 
drogen and Hydroxyl. 


Acids and bases and many other 
substances break up into two parts 
when dissolved in water. These two 
parts are called ions and when they 
are united they are said to be as- 
sociated. When they break up or 
separate they are said to be disso- 
ciated. Any substance which, upon 
dissociation, yields hydrogen ions is 
an acid. Likewise, substances which 
yield hydroxyl ions upon dissociation 
are bases. Acids are characteristic- 
ally sour and acid soils are sometimes 
called sour soils. Soils that are not 
acid are said to be sweet. 

The strength of an acid or base is 
determined by the amount or degree 
of dissociation or the extent to which 
it breaks up into its ions. Mineral 
acids such as hydrochloric or muria- 
tic acid and sulfuric acid are highly 
dissociated when dissolved in water. 
They are known as strong acids. 
Acetic acid, the acid common in vine- 
gar, is not highly dissociated but is 
weakly dissociated when dissolved in 
water and is accordingly termed a 
weak acid. The concentration of hy- 
drogen ions in a solution then tells 
us the strength of the acid and this 
concentration is measured in terms 
of pH. 

Possibly you have wondered why 
pH was used for this name and if its 
use were casual or if there is some 
justification for its use. The term 
was first used by a Danish investi- 
gator named Sorensen. Technically, 
pH is the negative logarithm of the 
hydrogen ion concentration. In sim- 
ple terms it means the number of 
free hydrogen ions. Now numbers 
may become quite difficult to handle, 
especially when they are very large 
or if they are quite small. For ex- 
ample, the number of hydrogen ions 
in pure water is quite small. The ions 
of water are hydrogen and hydroxyl. 
Pure water is only very slightly ioni- 
zed. The degree of ionization is about 
one quart in ten million. That is a 
small number and difficult to com- 
pare with one part in a thousand. The 
negative logarithm of one-tenth mil- 
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lionth is seven. The pH of pure wa- 
ter is 7.0. It is neither acid nor ba- 
sic. It is neutral. pH 7.0 is called the 
neutral point. 

If a solution contains one hydro- 
gen ion in one million ions, the hy- 
drogen ions are ten times more con- 
centrated than in a solution which 
contains one hydrogen ion in ten mil- 
lions. The negative logarthm of one- 
millionth is six and the pH of the 
solution is 6.0. pH 6.0 then is ten 
times more acid than pH 7.0 because 
it contains ten times more of the acid 
ions. Likewise pH 5.0 is ten times 
more acid than pH 6.0 and is ten 
times ten, or one hundred, _ times 
more acid than pH 7.0. By the same 
process of reasoning, a solution which 
contains one hydrogen ion in every 
ten will have a pH of one because 
the negative logarithm of one-tenth 
is 1. pH above 7.0 measures the con- 
centration of hydroxyl] ions and since 
the hydroxyl ion is characterstic of 
bases, solutions above pH 7.0 are 
said to be basic. Just as pH 7.0 to 
zero covers the acid range, pH 7.0 

(Continued on page 15) 


FIRST For 
FROST PROTECTION 


Before you buy any frost protection 
equipment, be sure to inspect this 
HY-LO sliding cover, oil-burning 
heater. Made of galvanized iron 
(HOT DIPPED), with heavily em- 
bossed cover, it is especially de- 
signed for long, economical service 
in Florida climate. Of 9-gallon capa- 
city, it burns well in the wind. Its 
low cost permits thorough coverage 
for citrus and truck. 














Plan your frost protection NOW. 
Investigate thei complete line of HY- 
LO heaters offered by the Gulf Fer- 
tilizer Company. 

@ Oil Burning Heaters 


@ Coke Burning Heaters 
@ Wood Burning Heaters 
For detailed information and prices, 
write or phone 


THE GULF FERTILIZER CO., 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Special Citrus 


Sales 


Contemplated... 


The National Citrus Merchandis- 
ing Committee in a meeting at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 17, took 
action to request retail food distri- 
butors to conduct three special citrus 
sales; the first, December 5 to 11 
to feature grapefruit; the second and 
third, January 9 to 15, on oranges, 
grapefruit and tangerines, and Feb- 
ruary 13 to 19, oranges and grape- 
fruit. A second meeting is planned 
for late January to consider addi- 
tional special sales periods for the 
balance of the season. 

The Committee, which has func- 
tioned for the past three years, has 
proved helpful in the coordination 
of producers, wholesalers and retail- 
er distribution and merchandising 
plans. 

Producer representatives from 
Florida, Texas, and California re- 
ported abundant production of ex- 
cellent quality oranges, grapefruit, 
tangerines and lemons. 

According to reliakle information 
from the producing areas, orange 
shipments during November and Dec- 
ember do not represent a severe mar- 
keting problem, but a very large sup- 
ply is in prospect for January, Feb- 
ruary and March on both oranges 
and grapefruit. Delayed maturity of 
oranges and grapefruit is reported 
from all three major producing 
states. Volume shipments of grape- 
fruit from Texas and Florida may 


be expected early in November. New 
crop Florida orange shipments, which 
are now beginning to move, will reach 
large volume for the Thanksgiving 
trade. California Navels will be dis- 
tributed in volume late in Novem- 
ber. The California representatives 
report from 500 to 600 cars of 
Valencias to move after November 
1st. 

The meeting was attended by the 
following representatives: 

Florida, Charles H. Walker, Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange; L. W. Marvin, 
Florida Citrus Commission. 

California, R. Z. Eller, and H. L. 
Pitt, California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. 

Texas, M. A. Nix, Rio Grade Val- 
ley Citrus Exchange. 

Wholesale Distributors: F. W. 
Morf, Jr., National League of Whole- 
sale Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Distri- 
butors; W. G. Garfitt, United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Association; Char- 
les Irrgang, American Produce Auc- 
tion Association. 

Retailers: W. M. D’Miller, L. W. 
Hitchcock, James H. Black, Albert 
T. Hart, and C. B. Denman, National 
Association of Food Chains; Earl 
French, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co.; Neil McKay, National American 
Wholesale Gro. Assn. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
P. R. Taylor, Chief, Fruit & Vege- 
table Division. 





NOTES ON THE DICTYOSPER- 
MUM SCALE INFESTING CITRUS 
(Continued from page 5) 
varieties of fruit but is sometimes 
necessary as it is this fall where 
heavy infestations of Dictyospermum, 
Florida red, and purple scales have 
developed. In recent experiments 
Hamlin and Parson Brown oranges 
sprayed after the color had broken 
with a light oil emulsion and picked 
ten days later, colored satisfactorily 
in the coloring room. Hamlin or- 
anges which are usually very sus- 
ceptible to spray injury showed no 
damage following a 1.66 percent oil 
spray applied near the first of Octo- 
ber, but considerable injury develop- 
ed on a crop sprayed about the same 
time with lime-sulfur 1-40 plus wet- 
table sulfur 2%-100. In addition to 
the more satisfactory kill obtained 
with the oil spray a higher percent- 
age of scales was removed from the 
fruit in the packing process. Fruit 


infested with Dictyospermum and 
Florida red scales colored more uni- 
formily than fruit infested with pur- 
ple and chaff scales since these scales 
do not cause green spots to remain on 
the fruit as do the purple and chaff 
scales. This was especially notice- 
able on tangerines. 

Heavy infestations of the Dictyos- 
permum scale were found on tanger- 
ines but it is difficuit to make any 
recommendations since tangerines 
are easily injured by an oil spray. 
Tangerines sprayed about October 
1st with an oil emuision and picked 
ten days later showed approximately 
50 per cent injury after 52 hours 
in the coloring room as compared to 
19 per cent injury on an unsprayed 
lot. 

An effort will be made to acquire 
more information concerning the ha- 
bits and control of this species of 
scale so that more definite recom- 
mendations can be made. 
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LE PUBLIC LIBRARY nine 


ON VILLE - 
CirRrvs CROWERRIDA, 
U S E LIMESTONE 





Volusia county growers will use 
approximately 2,000 tons of dolomit- 
ic limestone in citrus groves and on 
vegetable tracts this fall under grant 
of aid arrangements in the agricul- 
tural conservation program, accord- 
ing to County Agent F. E. Baetzman. 


Spuds Johnson says that agricul- 
ture is already doing its part for na- 
tional defense. 








Dr. DOLOMITE'S 


Powerful Prescription 


for PROFITS/ 


Get Doctor Dolomites powerful 
prescription for profits . . . one that'll 
give you double your money's worth. 

Here's the way it works. 

Just add Dolomite to your reg- 
ular fertilizing program, and you'll 
get two important plant foods, cal- 
cium and magnesium, and insure your 
soil against the injurious effects of 
“soil heartburn.’ 

Remember, D-P Dolomite and 
your regular fertilizer is the profit 
prescription for successful growers! 

You can get D-P DOLOMITE 
through your own fertilizer dealer or 
direct from us! 


Send for a free copy 
of our booklet: / 

“Doctor Dolomite 

Prescribes” 
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NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
AUTHORIZED 





Florida citrus growers will be interested in 
the proposed organization of a nationwide co- 
operative to handle and supervise the distribu- 
tion of fruits and vegetables of all kinds from 
every producing section of the United States. 

During the past three months, numerous con- 
ferences have been held in Washington by re- 
presentatives of many grower organizations, 
individual growers and government officials. 
At a meeting last week, conferees represent- 
ing some quarter of a million growers were 
authorized to go ahead with the organization 
along lines suggested at the numerous confer- 
ences and with the approval of the federal de- 
partment of agriculture. 

John Snively, prominent citrus grower of 
Winter Haven, Fla., heads an executive com- 
mittee which will have charge of the comple- 
tion of the organization. In speaking of the 
plans of the cooperative, Mr. Snively is quoted 
as saying: “The aims and purposes of the new 
cooperative, as outlined at the organization 
meeting, indicated that it would deal with all 
distributors in order to streamline the chan- 
nels of distribution, cut down costs of market- 
ing, increase consumer demand and bring a 
larger return to the grower.” 

This is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion. Local organizations have their purpose 
and serve the growers in a material way, but 
purely local or even statewide organizations 
cannot serve as efficiently as an organization 
which is national in scope. If the growers in 
the various fruit and vegetable growing sec- 
tions of the United States can be brought to- 
gether in one nationwide organization, the 
benefits to be derived can scarcely be estima- 
ted. 

Incidentally, the proposed organization is 
right in line with the policy this publication 
has advocated from the time of its inception, 
nearly twenty-one years ago — that of bring- 
ing the citrus growers of all citrus producing 
sections into one nationwide organization. 
Much may be expected from such a national 
organization. Under proper management, much 
may be achieved. 


Every grower and shipper should acquair 
himself with the regulations recently issued by 
the Florida Citrus Commission. A brief resume 
of these regulations will be found elsewhere in 
this issue of The Citrus Industry. 
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A MILLION AND A QUARTER DOLLARS 





_ Recent action of the Florida Citrus Commis- 

sion in appropriating more than one and one- 
quarter million dollars for advertising of Flor- 
ida citrus fruits during the season now under 
way should do much toward increasing the 
consumption of citrus fruits. 

Now, if Florida growers, shippers and in- 
spection officials will see to it that none but 
fruit of the highest quality is permitted to 
reach consumer markets, and that distribution 
is properly controlled, this advertising appro- 
priation, properly expended, should mean in- 
creased profits for the producers. But, in order 
to attain the best results, there must be no 
shipment of inferior fruit and no glutting of 
markets. Inspection officers, shippers and grow- 
ers must work together toward a common end 
if best results are to be obtained — and the 
initial responsibility rests with the growers. It 
is their fruit, and it cannot be shipped without 
their consent. 

Let’s back up our advertising with fruit 
which the consumer will be glad to eat. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 





The California Citrograph, outstanding citrus 
publication of California, has just celebrated 
the twenty-fifth year of its existence. That is a 
long time in trade publication history, but dur- 
ing all that time The California Citrograph has 
— ts field ably, conscientiously and profit- 
ably. 

Edward A. Street, who during the entire life 
of the publication has been its editor, now re- 
tires from active service, becoming editor- 
emeritus, and doubtless will still have a voice 
in shaping the future policy of The Citrograph. 

The Citrus Industry extends its hearty con- 
gratulations to The Citrograph and to its retir- 
ing editor, Mr. Street, and its new editor, Mr. 
D. J. Thompson. 


CANNERS ANTICIPATE BIG SEASON 

The Florida Citrus Canners Association 
which has just held its annual convention in 
Tampa, is looking forward to a season of great 
activity and increased sales. 

Speakers at the convention pointed out that 
due to the war situation in Europe foreign 
shipments of canned fruit and fruit juices 
would doubtless be largely curtailed. They an- 
ticipated, however, that the increased use of 
canned citrus fruits, and particularly of canned 
citrus juices, by the men in the numerous mili- 
tary camps, would much more than offset the 
decreased shipments to foreign countries. 


Tangerine growers are faced with a serious 
problem in disposing of an exceptionally heavy 
crop. To meet this situation, a proposal has 
been made that each grower hold back one- 
third of his crop in the hope that the remain- 
ing two-thirds might bring the producer a pro- 
fit. 


If preparations have not already been made 
for that fall fertilization, right now is the time 
to do it. 
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UNUSUAL FACTS 
ABOUT INSECTS 





(Continued from page 3) 


nine wing strokes per second, a 
dragon fly 28, a bee 190, and a house 
fly 330. One can see the wing move- 
ments of a butterfly in flight, but in 
most flying insects the wings move so 
rapidly that they appear as a blur 
or they are entirely invisible. 

Like man, who moves about from 
place to place over the earth, insects 
too are great travelers. Their ability 
to run and fly makes it possible for 
them to get about pretty well under 
their own power, but really long 
journeys are accomplished in other 
ways. Being rather light, insects of- 
ten float long distances in air cur- 
rents. A migratory grasshopper has 
been found on the wing 500 miles at 
sea, and there is reason to believe 
that the biblical locust crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean from South America. 
Ocean currents may carry insects on 
drifting material to new lands thou- 
sands of miles away. Thus the Gulf 
Stream which originates in the Car- 
ribean Sea each year carries thou- 
sands of tropical insects to the shores 
of Great Britain. Birds and other 
animals carry insects from place to 
place and of course man himself, 
either intentionally or otherwise is a 
great disseminator of insects. Insects 
are rather proficient hitch hikers, 
catching rides in automobiles, steam- 
ships, and airplanes. The air liners 
landing at our airports are regular- 
ly inspected to prevent mosquitoes 
and other undesirable insect visitors 
from entering this country. 

From the standpoint of reproduc- 
tion and development insects exhibit 
some interesting features and adap- 
tations. Most insects lay eggs, but 
some produce living, active young. 
In certain of the insects, males have 
never been found and the females 
produce eggs or young without mat- 
ing. The white-fringed beetle is a 
good example of this type of repro- 
duction. Thousands of this insect 
have been examined, but a male has 
never been found. Insects do not 
grow gradually as is the case in high- 
er animals, but rather by a series of 
abrupt changes. Each change is ac- 
companied by a shedding of its skin 
and a sudden increase in size. The 
young of some insects are very simi- 
lar to the adults except in size, but 
in others they are unbelievely differ- 
ent. A young grasshopper is easily 
recognized as a grasshopper, but it 
is hard to believe that an ugly cater- 
pillar will later became a beautiful 
moth or butterfly. Insects vary great. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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The Ladies, 
Bless ’Em, 
Always Dress 
Up For The 
Fall & Winter 
Seasons .. .To 
Look Their 
Best... 


Citrus Trees 
that are fed 
with 
Nitrophoska 
also glow 
with health 
and beauty 
when 

Fall and 
Winter 
Come! 


Your 
Fall Fertilizer Application 
Deserves Careful Attention 


The selection of the proper grade of our out- 
standing fertilizer... 


NITROPHOSKA 


(A rich, COMPLETE fertilizer) 


is the surest means we know of to provide 
tree-health and quality-crop insurance. 


We offer this unexcelled fertilizer in seven 
different plant food ratios to meet the 
requirements of Truck and Citrus Growers 
whatever their individual needs may be. 


Nitrophoska Is Economical 
Nitrophoska Has Proven Effective 


JACKSON GRAIN COMPANY 


TAMPA Distributors FLORIDA 


Nitrophoska — Excel Fertilizers — Tennessee Basic Slag 
Insecticides — Volck Sprays — White Band Sulphur Dusts 
— Agricultural Supplies — 
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The Lime Needs Of Some 
Soils And Crops 


When soils are formed, they con- 
tain more or less of the bases such 
as calcium, magnesium, sodium, and 
potassium. Through the processes of 
soil formation much of the base con- 
tent of the original material is lost, 
especially under humid conditions 
where there is more or less leaching. 
This loss of bases is greatly intensi- 
fied by the presence of carbon diox- 
ide which, when dissolved in water, 
causes the water to break up into 
ions, one of which is hydrogen. Thus, 
water charged with carbon dioxide 
acts as an acid. This acid called car- 
bonic acid is a weak acid to be sure, 
but it is effective in displacing the 
basic ions in the soil. 

Carbon dioxide is a gas which is 
formed by the respiration of living 
plants and animals. It is present in 
the atmosphere and in the soil air. 
In regions of sufficient rainfall, the 
water dissolves this gas and becomes 
an acid which readily dissolves the 
bases of the soil, allowing them to 
be removed in the drainage waters. 
In addition to this loss, plants require 
certain bases such as calcium, mag- 
nesium and potassium for their nor- 
mal growth and development. Conse- 
quently, soils naturally become in- 
creasingly more and more acid as 
time goes on. 

In time, then, all soils will become 
depleted of their bases, unless the 
process of removal is checked or ad- 
ditions of bases are made. If you 
care to indulge in a bit of specula- 
tion just imagine the condition of 
.a soil subjected to these losses over 
a very long time without any addi- 
tions of bases. It is obvious that we 
should be compelled in time to either 
develop a type of plant which does 
not require bases and one _ which 
could tolerate the strong acidities 
which must result or else quit the 
growing of plants. Now don’t forget 
this point. It is fundamental in good, 
sound soil management and in the 
maintenance of permanent soil fer- 
tility. However, don’t be alarmed if 
your soils are slightly acid. We have 
become so accustomed to think of 
the harmful effects of such acids as 
strong carbolic acid and the like that 
we are afraid of any acid condition. 

As a matter of fact, nearly all in 
nature prefers a slightly acid medium 
in which to develop. It is common 
knowledge that soils which accumu- 


late bases may become alkali and 
such soils are unproductive for cer- 
tain crops until the soils are 
drained and the excess salts have 
been removed. On the other hand, 
crops which are heavy feeders on 
calcium, magnesium and potassium 
do well on these soils. 

In general, the legumes are heavy 
feeders of calcium. They require re- 
latively large quantities of readily 
available calcium. Some of the le- 
gumes require more calcium than 
others. For example, alfalfa requires 
an abundant supply of available cal- 
cium and that is one reason why the 
middle west and the irrigated areas 
of the semi-arid region of the United 
States are the alfalfa producing re- 
gions of the country. On the other 
hand, such legumes as soy beans, 
cowpeas, velvet beans, lespedeza and 
lupines require relatively small 
amounts of calcium and they are, 
therefore, commonly grown on slight- 
ly acid soils. 

As a matter of fact, the lupine is 
harmed rather than helped by an 
overabundance of calcium or mag- 
nesium. The same is true of the cit- 
rus fruits and to a lesser extent with 
cotton, tobacco, and Irish potatoes, 
but for different reasons with the 
latter crops. Going to the extreme in 
this direction there are plants such 
as the azalea, rhododendron, and 
cranberry which thrive only in rath- 
er strongly acid soils. They tolerate 
only slightly acid conditions, that is. 
their base requirement is relatively 
low, or possibly a better statement 
of facts is that they have a relatively 
high requirement of such nutrients 
as iron and manganese. These sub- 
stances are unavailable in adequait 
amounts, except under strongly acid 
conditions. There may be also other 
reasons why a strongly acid medium 
is more favorable to the growth of 
azaleas than that just given. 

The acid-base range over which 
some plants grow and the optimum 
pH have been determined in a num- 
ber of experiments but the informa- 
tion, even for our most commonly 
grown plants, is far from complete. 
It is fairly well established that gen- 
eral field crops do best in soils slight- 
ly acid. That is, such crops as cotton, 
corn, wheat, oats, timothy, sugar 
cane and the sorghums do best at 
pH 6.2 to 6.8. Watermelons, canta- 





F. B. SMITH 
Professor of Soils 
College of Agriculture, University 
of Florida 


loupes, cabbage, beans, celery, let- 
tuce, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, and 
spinach are representative truck 
crops which grow best in soils of pH 
6.5 to 7.0. Irish potatoes grow best 
in soils of pH 6.5 to 7.0, but they are 
subject to attack by an organism 
which thrives in the soil at the same 
pH. Fortunately, the potato will tol- 
erate more strongly acid conditions 
than the organism causing the dis- 
ease and we can, by adjusting the 
pH of the soil, continue to grow 
Irish potatoes in spite of the disease 
organism. Adjusting the pH of the 
soil to crop needs will be the subject 
of another article in this series and 
more will be given on this point at 
that time. 

Tobacco is another crop which is 
usually grown in soils at pH 5.5 to 
6.0, but which produces larger yields 
in soils of pH 7.0. It is claimed that 
tobacco which contains a high con- 
tent of calcium is of poor quality. 
Consequently, the growers plant to- 
bacco on acid soils, some of them on 
soils which are too acid for best re- 
sults, 

Conflicting claims have been made 
concerning the optimum pH for best 
growth of roses. It is well know that 
the rose will do well over a wide 
range in pH. Possibly best results 
may be obtained at pH 5.5 to 6.5. 
Calendulas do not tolerate acid soils 
and best results are obtained at pH 
6.8 to 7.2. The azalea, as has been 
pointed out, requires moderately acid 
soils represented by pH 5.5 to 6.0. 
Citrus comes in for special considera- 
tion. While the citrus, in general, re- 
quires fairly large amounts of the 
bases, calcium, magnesium and man- 
ganese, at pH above about 6.0, iron, 
manganese, zinc and boron, nutrients 
also required in relatively large 
amounts, are rendered unavailable. 
In other words, the citrus is adapted 
to a rather narrow range in pH and 
the soil must be constantly watched 
to maintain proper conditions. Slash 
pine and longleaf pine thrive over 
a wide range in pH and do well in 
soils of pH as low as 4.5 to 5.5. The 
white pine, common in northern lati- 
tudes, does not grow well in soils 
more basic than pH 6.8 to 7.0. The 
white oak and the red oak require 
relatively more bases than the water 
oak and the live oak. Consequently, 

(Continued on page 15) 
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“Use ARMOUR'S Fertilizer-- 


The Fall Application Is Important” 


This is the time of year when your trees stop growing. Now they 
begin to store up energy for the coming season — energy that 
plays a big part in the flavor, juice quality, the inside texture 
and the outside appearance of next season’s pick. 


Scientists have found that one of the best ways to help your 
trees store up this energy is to supply them with a properly 
balanced fertilizer. Successful growers throughout the state 
have found through better yields and bigger profits that 
Armour’s BIG CROP Fertilizer meets all the requirements of 
their groves. 


You, too, will find that Armour’s is a complete, balanced ferti- 
lizer that is made to give you better quality yields. So, when 
ordering the fertilizer for your fall application, say: “Give me 
Aromur’s BIG CROP.” 


An experienced Armour Field Representative will 
be glad to study your grove and make valuable 
recommendations on your fertilizer problems. 
—" no obligation — just drop a card to this 
office. 


- BIG CROP 
FERTILIZERS 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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UNUSUAL FACTS 
ABOUT INSECTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


ly in their rate of development and 
in the length of life cycle. Thus an 
aphid may be mature and produce 
young when only four or five days 
old and there may be 30 or 40 gene- 
rations a year. At the other extreme 
is the seventeen-year locust or cocada 
which requires 17 years for a single 
generation. 


Many insects are capable of mak- 
ing sounds which are produced in 
various ways. Thus the pleasant busy 
hum of the bee and the aggravating 
high-pitched wine of the female mos- 
quito are produced by the rapid beat- 
ing of their wings. The cricket chirps 
by rubbing its wings together. The 
champion insect musician is the male 
cicada which has a pear of mem- 
branes or drums in its body. The 
rapid vibration of these membranes 
produces the familiar shrilling sound 
so commonly heard in summer and 
fall. 


Insects exhibit varied and inter- 
esting food relationships. Some feed 
entirely on living plants while others 
eat only dead or decaying plant or 
animal matter. Some are carnivorous, 
eating other insects or small soft- 
bodied animals. Others feed on blooc 
of warm blooded animals and mar 
Still others are parasites, living wit] 
in the bodies of other animals an 
feeding on their soft inner portion 


Man prides himself on his arch‘ 
tectural feats and his _ industri: 
achievements. We also find very abl 
artisans among the insects. The com! 
of the honey bee with its thousand 
of cells, of exactly the same shap 
and size, made by hundreds of dif 
ferent individuals, is a marvel of en 
gineering skill. There are some ver™ 
able masons and potters among thc 
insects. Termites build covered pas- 
sage-ways and enormous colonia 
shelters from grains of sand anc 
their own secretions. Occasionally 
one sees a small jug-like nest of : 
certain wasp that looks as though it 
had been made on a miniature pot 
ter’s wheel. Wasps learned the se 
cret of paper making long before mar 
discovered the process and the hor- 
nets were living in many-storied 
apartment houses when man was s' 
a savage living in caves. 

The injuries done by insects seem 
so important that we often over- 
look the vast benefits derived from 
them. Perhaps the honey bee and the 
silk worm are the two insects most 
directly valuable to man, but there 
are other less obvious though not 
less important ways in which we 
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benefit from insects. As agents in the 
cross pollination of flowers, insects 
are extremely important. Without 
the visits of bees and other insects 
our fruit trees would yield little or 
nothing and many flowering plants 
would soon disappear from the earth. 
Certain insects are most valuable be. 
cause they hold in check destructive 
pests that would otherwise cause un- 
told damage. Other valuable products 
of insects are dyes, lac, wax, and 
even drugs and medicines. 


These rather rambling and dis- 
connected facts about insects could 
multiplied many times over and there 
are other no less interesting phases 
of insect life that have not been even 
mentioned. However, these should 
suffice to show that insects, though 
sometimes destructive, still are most 
interesting subjects for observation 
and study. 


Rural leaders have been important 
among the men who make Florida. 


HILE the “soil cupboard” may 

not be entirely bare, it is not 
too well stocked with plant food at 
this time. Absorption by the trees 
and leaching rains have reduced the 
soil’s supply of available plant food, 
especially nitrogen, to a low level. 
Unless plenty of plant food is ap- 
plied this fall, the trees will be hun- 


“URAMON" Fertilizer Compound 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


(42% Urea Nitrogen) 
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CITRUS JUICE PATENT ISSUED 





Patent No. 2,217,261, issued Oct- 
ober 8, 1940, to California Fruit 
Exchange, Los Angeles, 
California, on their method of stabil- 


izing or making permanent the na- 
tural cloudy appearance of citrus 
juices and citrus beverage products 
through a controlled quick or “flash” 
heat treatment. The patent is based 
on an application filed December 12, 
1931, and since that time the meth- 
od has come into widespread use in 
the fruit juice and beverage indus- 
try. The Exchange advises that be- 
cause of the tremendous practical 
importance of the process in the cit- 
rus industry, and to enable all manu- 
facturers to make citrus juices and 
beverages with a natural fruit juice 
cloud, it has decided to make the pro- 
cess available for use by all manu- 
facturers in the United States upon 
a reasonable basis. 


Growers 





gry, unprepared for the rigors of 
winter. These underfed trees will 
lac the desired vigor capable of 
hoting a good bloom next spring. 
“Ur-mon,” a form of urea nitrogen, 
promotes even, sustained feeding. 
It will prove to be a desirable source 
of nitrogen in your fall fertilizer, 
whether for citrus or for truck. 


Urea-Ammonia Liquors 
(Urea and .ynmonia Nitrogen) 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 


AMMONIA DEPARTMENT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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SOIL REACTION OR pH 
AND WHAT IT MEANS 





(Continued from page 8) 


to 14 covers the base range. Since 
pH 7.0 is neutral, then above seven, 
the solution becomes increasingly 
more basic, that is, less acidic. 


A word of caution at this point: 
Remember we have been talking 
about the strength of acids, the 
amount of free hydrogen ions, but 
we have not said anything about the 
amount of acid. The total amount of 
acid, the dissociated plus the undis- 
sociated, is given by another measure 
called the titration value. A soil 
which contains a_ relatively small 
amount of a strong acid but a soil 
which permits of a high degree of 
dissociation may have a low pH, that 
is, it will be strongly acid, whereas, 
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a soil with a large total acidity but 
one which is only weakly dissociated 
may have a high pH, that is, it will 
be less acidic. The soil then may 
contain substances which tie up hy- 
drogen ions or prevent them from 
becoming active. Such substances are 
called buffers and such soils are said 
to be buffered. One must, therefore, 
consider the buffer capacity of the 
soil along with the pH, to arrive at 
an approximation of the total amount 
of acids present. There is a relation- 
ship between the three values for a 
given soil, but this relationship may 
not be the same for different soils. 
In other words, the pH of a sandy 
soil low in organic matter has an en- 
tirely different meaning than _ the 
same pH for a heavy clay soil or one 
high in organic mater. 

In conclusion, we have shown that 
pH is simply a term used for the 
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measure of the concentration or a 
kind of percentage, if you wish, of 
the hydrogen or hydroxyl ions pre- 
sent. The pH of the soil tells wheth- 
er it is acidic, basic or neutral. 


THE LIME NEEDS OF 
SOME SOILS AND CROPS 





(Continued from page 12) 
the white oak and the red oak ar« 
not found on strongly acid soils un- 
less adequate calcium is available, ¢ 
least in the subsoil. 

It should be quite obvious from 
what we have said that all soils are 
not alike and that different crops 
have different requirements. Success. 
ful soil management calls for ad- 
justing conditions to meet the needs 
of the soils and crops. Sometimes 
this is not an easy task. 









For Everything 
That Grows In 
Florida .... Use 













THE GULF FERTILIZER CO. e Tampa and Port Everglades Florida 
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case 


HRIFTY ..... 


word that best describes GULF service to Florida 


growers. 


The dictionary says “thrifty” means: 


“characterized by economy and good manage- 


ment.”’ 


e Successful growers know that quality fertilizer 
is more economical in the long run, and that good 
management requires that your crops get the 
right plant foods in the right amounts at the right 


time. 


e GULF BRANDS of FERTILIZER are “keyed to 
your soil’ for different soil and crop needs in dif- 
ferent sections of Florida. They are backed by 
dependable all-year GULF Field Service for as 
surance of thrifty results. 
Man in your section to tell you the complete story 
—he is an experienced, capable advisor and is 
familiar with local conditions. 


e Ask the GULF Field 
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ADVERTISEMENT — THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 
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COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER Co. 





Reports of Lyons Field Men... 


POLK AND HIGHLANDS 
COUNTIES — 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

A considerable volume of grape- 
fruit has been picked in this ter- 
ritory, and while the price for 
early pickings averaged around 
$1.00 per box the most prevalent 
price is now about 50c per box. 
Very few oranges have been pick- 
ed and indications are that the 
price and demand will be good. 
Groves throughout this section are 
looking very good this fall. In 
making inspections of various 
groves at this time it is difficult 
to realize that trees could recover 
so quickly from the January 
freeze. Most growers in this sec- 
tion are making plans to fertilize 
in early November and it is par- 
ticularly encouraging to find so 
many growers anxious to give 
their trees the right kind of fer- 
tilizer. Red scale has been bad this 
fall, with many growers using 
oil spray. Rust mite has been kept 
under control. 





WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 

This section has been suffering 
very badly from lack of moisture 
and the condition is steadily grow- 
ing worse. Strawberry plants have 
suffered from the drought and 
there has been a large percentage 
of the plants to reset. In many 
instances the plants have not been 
reset and it appears that the to- 
tal acreage will be smaller than 
was at first anticipated. Mole 
crickets are still giving the grow- 
ers in the Plant City berry sec- 
tion a lot of trouble, and although 
the government has furnished a 
large tonnage of poison, the fight 
against this insect is still under 
way. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
H. C. (Doug) Douglass 

The cool nights that we had 
the latter part of the month has 
been very fine on fruit through- 
out this section, and the color is 
breaking as a whole in very fine 
shape. Every indication at this 





time is that we will have one of 
the finest crops of fruit to move 
from this section that we have had 
in many years. Growers are very 
active with grove work, and are 
now working in the heaviest cover 





crop that we have had in a long 
time. Our season has_ been 
splendid with just the right kind 
of showers when needed. The 
vegetable crops at Winter Garden, 
Sanford, and Samsula are getting 
off to a good start and they have 
the prospects of some very fine 
fall crops at this time. 





EAST COAST 

Vegetable growers in this sec- 
tion are beginning to get their 
crops under way and by the mid- 
dle of the month planting will be 
heavy. There is a general optimis- 
tic feeling throughout this section 
that conditions are going to be 
favorable this season, and while 
growers do not anticipate extreme- 
ly high prices they do look for- 
ward to receiving a fairly stable 
price for their produce all through 
the season. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
F. W. (Felton) Scott 

In the Ruskin section growers 
have gone forward with their fall 
plantings and as a whole have 
some very fine crops. Tomatoes 
are very good, eggplant is doing 
well and there is a considerable 
acreage of pepper that is looking 
fine at this time. In the Manatee 
section crops as a whole are in 
good shape but there are still some 
signs in certain localities that have 
rever fully recovered from heavy 
rains earlier in the season. Grow- 
ers in the Sarasota section have 
their celery planting well under 
way. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
COUNTIES 
Cc. L. (Charlie) Little 

The orange trees in this terri- 
tory are holding up in good shape 
but the grapefruit in most in- 
stances are beginning to show 
signs of hunger. These trees are 
carrying a heavy crop of fruit and 
should be fertilized early. Pump- 
kin bugs have been bad on cover 
crops, but to date have done very 
little damage to fruit. Many grow- 
ers have been disking their groves, 
and some have given a thorough 
plowing. There has been little 
fruit to move from this section, 
but with cool nights recently the 
color is breaking and the fruit is 
passing maturity tests better. 











Horticultural Hints 


FERTILIZER 

The fall application of fertilizer 
is one of the most important 
applications of the year. The 
fertilizer applied this month 
plays an important part in the 
quality of fruit that you will 
pick during the remainder of 
the season — it determines to 
a large extent how your trees 
will go through the winter in 
case of cold weather, and fur- 
thermore it is probably the most 
essential factor in determining 
just what kind of crop of fruit 
you will have on your trees 
next year. Keep all of this in 
mind and consult with the Lyons 
Field Man and be assured of 
having the best results during 
this season and the largest crop 
of fruit next season. Frankly 
we are running THE LYON- 
IZER as an advertisement, but 
we also want to assure you that 
we are also trying to give you 
the best possible advice avail- 
able. We make every possible 
effort to keep our men posted 
on the most up to date scienti- 
fic and practical methods of 
producing both citrus and vege- 
table crops. Only during the 
past few days we had our en- 
tire field force spend an after- 
noon with Dr, Camp at the Cit- 
rus Experiment Station at Lake 
Alfred. We assure you that it is 
our policy to keep abreast of 
the times. 


INSECTICIDES 
Keep rust mite under control. 
Scale pests are causing a great 
of trouble. If you have bad in- 
festation of scale now is the 
time to make application of 
Orangol (oil emulsion). Be sure 
and make this spray before dan- 
ger of cold. Also remember that 
fruit sprayed at this time can- 
not be picked within six weeks. 
While pruning does not acutal- 
ly come under insecticides, we 
want to advise that it is impor- 
tant in the program of disease 
and pest control. By thorough- 
ly pruning at this time you will 
accomplish a great deal in con- 
trol of melanose next season. 
GENERAL 

It is extremely dry for this 
time of the year, and we suggest 
that you get your cover crop 
worked into the soil. 
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ADVERTISEMEN1 — THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


Prominent Grower Started With Lyons 
When Company Organized And Still 
Remains A Satisfied Customer... . 


A. M. Tilden, Well Known 
Winter Haven Citrus Grower, 
Says: 
‘When the Lyons Fertilizer Company was 
first organized I started buying fertilizer 


from them. I have been on their books con- 
tinuously since that time and my results 


have been entirely satisfactory.” 


A. M. Tilden of Winter Haven is one 
of the larger growers in the section, 
owning and operating approximately 
seven hundred acres of grove proper- 
ty. The fact that Mr. Tilden is con- 
sistently producing large crops of 
quality fruit on his entire acreage in- 
dicates that he employs the most effi- 
cient methods of production. His fer- 
tilizer program is both sound and eco- 
nomical and judging from his box 


yield his cost of production should 
be among the lowest in the state. His 
other cultural practices, such as pest 
control, cultivation, and irrigation are 
those which are accepted as stand- 
ard by the officials of the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station and leading grow- 
ers of the state. Mr. Tilden states that 
there is no great secret in producing 
large crops of quality fruit other than 
the use of a sound fertilizer and cul- 
tural program. 
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the purpose of research work in ag- 
ricultural economics is “To help 
farmers make more money.” 


Agricultural Marketing Service 
Makes Annual Report 


The work of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service “in helping to bring 
about efficient and fair marketing 
of farm products” is described in the 
annual report of C. W. Kitchen, 
Chief of this recently established 
agency of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 








CLASSIFIED 


heavily in the field of marketing and 
distribution. And wise marketing, he 
adds, depends upon the availability 
of fundamental economic data — up- 
on a knowledge of supplies available 
and supplies to come. He stresses 
the need for basic data in the intel- 
ligent appraisal of supply and de- 
mand factors, and in the formulation 
of production and marketing plans 
and programs. 

It is estimated that millions of dol- 
lars worth of agricultural commodi- 
ties were sold last year on the basis 
of the official estimates of crop and 
livestock production, and value of 
practically all crops grown in the 
United States are made through the 
cooperation of some 200,000 volun- 
tary crop reporters, most of them 
farmers. The reporters also provide 
information on the movement, utili- 
zation, and stocks of various farm 
products, on prices received and pric- 
es paid by farmers, and on wages 
and employment of farm. labor. 

Kitchen’s report shows how the 
country is blanketed "by a nationwide 
market news service. “As many crops 
are highly perishable,"a few days’ 
delay in catching the trend of the 
market may mean the difference be- 
tween reasonable profit and ruinout 
loss. To meet the need for timely 
market news a leased wire system 
connects the major markets, produc- 
ing sections, and shipping points. The 
information collected at these points 
is distributed by means of radio, 
press, telephone, and mail. Farm pro- 
duct market information is now be- 
ing disseminated one or more times 
daily over nearly half of the radio 


(A\ dvertisements 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


Complex problems of modern day 
erriculture, Mr. Kitchen says, fall 


3TATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 
THE CITRUS INDUSTRY, PUBLISH- 
ED MONTHLY AT BARTOW, FLOR- 
IDA, FOR OCTOBER, 1940. 


COUNTY OF POLK. 
STATE OF FLORIDA, 


Refore me, a notary public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared S. Lloyd Frisbie, who hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Citrus Industry, 
and that the following is to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
side of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher — Associated Publications 
Corp.. Bartow, Fla 

Editor — S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

Business Manager — S. Lloyd Frisbie, 
Bartow, Fla. 

2. That the owners are: 

Associated Publications 
Bartow, Florida. 

S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

S. Lloyd Frisbie, Bartow, Fla. 

Loyal Frisbie, Bartow, Fla. 

B. L. Gable, New York, N. Y. 

F. L. Skelly, Orlando. Fla. 

B. W. Skinner, Dunedin, Fla. 

F. P. Wall, Mansfield, Ohio. 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: 

' eens Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, 
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LAKE GARFIELD NURSERIES 
COMPANY 
BARTOW, FLORIDA 


ALL STANDARD VARIETIES CIT- 
RUS TREES—SPECIAL PRICES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


CITRUS FRUITS, Insurance, Real 
Estate, Patents, Professional Ser- 
vices. Whitcomb, P. O. Box 216, 
Tampa, Fla. 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES of prin- 
cipal varieties. Also Persian limes 
and avocado trees and new varie- 
ties of tangelos. None injured by 
cold.. Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, 
Florida. 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED. Ripe and 
cleaned. Ideal cover and hay crop. 
Write for information. P. E. Syn- 
der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 


CHOICE Rough Lemon Seedlings 6 
to 20 inches high, $10.00 per thou- 
sand. Olan Altman, Sebring, Flor- 
ida. 


Corporation, 











4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving *he names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or securi- 


ty holder appears upon the books 
of the company as_ trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, 


the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is giv- 
en; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders aid security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and seeuri- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
S. LLOYD FRISBIE, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 2nd day of October, 1940. 
(SEAL) H. M. an 


otary Pub 
(My commission expires 11-38-1942). 


stations operating in the United 
States. 


FUNGI CHECK SCALE 


Unusual amounts of friendly fun- 
gi in Lee County citrus groves 
checked late outbreaks of scale and 
made it unnecessary to spray this 
season, according to County Agent 
C. P. Heuck. Early grapefruit is 
breaking color fast, Mr. Heuck re- 
ports. 


RESEARCH IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMICS AT 
FLORIDA UNIVERSITY 


(Continued from page 6) 
variation in the price of Florida hogs 
by grades over a period of years. 

In conclusion, it is repeated that 


LARGE AND SMALL orange groves 


for sale also acreage suited for 
citrus culture, dairying and gener- 
al farming. Charlton & Associ- 
ates, Valuation Engineers and Real 
_ Appraisers, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 


“MAIL ODRER Operator desires con- 


tact with grower of high grade 
avocado pears. Have interesting 
proposition for grower of highest 
quality fruit.” F. R. Gardner, P. 
O. Box 528, Greenville, Pa. 


PLANT SOAR’S SWEET ORANGE 


trees for profit, fruit sells in Sep- 
tember for $1.12% to $1.50 per 
box. No losses from drops or froz- 
en fruit, does not dry out on lemon. 
Pomona Nurseries, Dade City, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Casurina Sephidophloia 


Florida’s best windbreak trees 
$5.00 per 100 — $45.00 per 1000. 
S. F. Matthews, Homestead, Fla. 
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The time of year is here when 
growers will be banking their young 
trees as a protection against a pos- 
sible freeze this winter. The earliest 
date of a freeze prior to this season, 
which damaged young trees over the 
citrus belt, of which we have record 
was that of December 12, 1934. Due 
to the possibility of another early 
December freeze following that of 
November, growers should have their 
young trees banked as early as pos- 
sible. It is not advisable to bank trees 
earlier in the seasan than is necessary 
for protection against frost, because 
banked trees are liable to be attacked 
by insects, particularly during warm 
weather. The most destructive of 
these insects are termites, also called 
white ants, and in Florida, “wood 
lice.” 

Although resembling true ants in 
appearance, except for the color of 
the workers which is dirty white, they 
are not at all closely related to true 
ants, but on the contrary are more 
closely related to cockroaches. How- 
ever, they do have much of the co- 
lonial organization of true ants, with 
fertile females, called queens, males, 
and working casts. They are primari- 
ly feeders on wood, or materials 
made of wood. They are able to di- 
gest such unpromising material be- 
cause of the presence in the intes- 
tines of minute primitive one-celled 
organisms which break up the wood. 
They feed mostly on rotting or at 
least dead wood, but on having con- 
sumed this and facing starvation, 
they may attack living wood. 

The danger in banking trees is 
that infested pieces of wood may be 
included in the bank. When the ter- 
mites have consumed this they are 
liable to attack the bark of the young 
trees, often girdling them and, of 
course, causing their death. For this 
reason growers in banking their trees 
should take pains that no dead wood 
is included in the bank. Only good 
clean soil, preferably sand, should 
be used. It is also important that any 
dead branch or tissue which will be 
covered by the bank be removed be- 
fore the tree is banked and the wound 
covered with some good asphalt 
paint or tar which will be repellant 
to the termites. 

Whitewashing the trunks of trees 
will also help, providing the white- 
wash is made liquid so it will stick 
closely to the bark of the tree. To 
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Control Of Termites 


Citrus, Groves 


each three gallons of whitewash add 
a handful of common salt to make it 
stick better. If the whitewash comes 
away from the tree in flakes it will 
be worse than if it was not used at 
all, as it will furnish a convenient 
hiding place for the termites. 

The danger of including dead wood 
in the bank is greater, of course, in 
newly cleared land; the more so that 
it is such land that is commonly used 
for young citrus groves. 

Other pests which should be ex- 
cluded from the banks are ants. Ants 
nesting about the base of young trees 
are very injurious, and will often kill 
it, particularly if the bank is put 
up too early or left too late in the 
spring; in other words, if present 
during warm weather. If the young 
tree has an ant nest around it the 
ants should be removed before the 
tree is banked. This is best done by 
digging out a shallow basin around 
the base of the tree and pouring into 
this. basin a quart or so of carbolic 
acid emulsion. This is made by emul- 
sifying a pint of crude carbolic acid, 
a pound of soap, fish oil or common 
laundry soap, in three gallons of wat. 
er. The water should be heated and 
the pound of soap dissolved in it and 
then the pint of carbolic acid added. 
This is best emulsified by forcing it 
through a spray pump several times 
until one gets a good, clean emulsion. 
This emulsion has been found to be 
perfectly safe when used on young 
trees and will drive the ants away. 
Young trees with ants around them 
should be treated in this manner 
some days before they are banked. 
Don’t ever bank a citrus tree that 
has a nest of ants around it, as the 
risk to the tree from damage by ants 
will be greater than the risk from 
cold during the winter. 


I R RIG 


107 South Franklin Street 


Ames Lock Seam Slip Joint Pipe 
Ames Quick Coupled Pipe 
Ames Perf-O-Rain Pipe 
Miller Flex-O-Seal Lock Joint Pipe 
Peerless Turbine and Myers Centrifugal Pumps 


Free Engineering Service 


The Cameron & Barkley Company 


Machinery and Industrial Supplies 


OUR 76TH YEAR OF SERVICE 






J. R. WATSON 
Entomologist, Florida Experiment 
Station 


It is an excellent idea to reduce 
the number of ants in a grove by 
treating their nests wherever seen. 
Besides the injury we have men- 
tioned, ants cause indirect injury by 
lending aid and comfort to some of 
the citrus trees’ worst enemies. They 
are fond of the sweet liquid, honey- 
dew, excreted by plant lice and some 
scale insects, mealy-bugs, leafhoppers, 
and treehoppers. They constantly at- 
tend these insects and interfere with 
other insects which would parasit- 
ize or eat them. The ants even carry 
these honeydew-secreting insects 
about and place them on favorite 
food plants. 

After heavy rains is a favorable 
time to locate ant nests. Rains cause 
ants to bring up much fresh soil and 
build their nests higher, making 
them more conspicuous than during 
dry weather. Also, the barren areas 
about the nests of the agricultural 
ants are more easily seen when the 
fields have their maximum growth 
of vegetation. With a sharp stick 
make a hole in the center of the ant 
hill and pour into it a tablespoonful, 
or more in the case of a large nest, 
of carbon bisulphide, then at once 
stamp the dirt over the hole. Remem- 
ber that carbon bisulphide, when 
mixed with air, is explosive and do 
not smoke during its application. 

As soon as the danger of all freez- 
es is past, about the last of Febru- 
ary, the banks should be pulled 
down, as both termites and ants get 
more active as.the weather warms up 
in the spring. 

The termite we have been speak- 
ing of is the subterranean termite, 
so called because they must have con. 
tact with the ground. 

There is another, much larger ter- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Four 


Citrus Radio 


Announcer Re- 


ceives Award 





Mary Margaret McBride, noted ra- 
dio-columnist and spearhead of the 
Florida citrus 
drive in northern markets, has been 


presented the Movie-Radio Guide 
award of merit for excellence in 


commission’s selling 





For Everything 
That Grows In 
Florida .... 





THE GULF FERTILIZER CO. e 
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broadcasting, the rarest honor in ra- 
dio circles. This citation is the radio 
equivalent of Hollywood’s motion pic. 
ture award. 

Mary Margaret McBride is named 
as the pioneer of a new form of ra- 
dio entertainment, the informal chat- 
ty talk, which merits the award be- 
cause she has brought romance to 
the drudgery of housework and be- 
cause she is a great American wo- 
man. 

Curtis Mitchell, editor of the mag- 
azine, made the award in person on 
Friday, November 15, during Miss 
McBride’s broadcast on 39 stations 
of the Columbia broadcasting sys- 
tem. The “Oscar,” or trophy which 
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accompanies the citation, was pre- 
sented to her in Mexico, Missouri, 
November 22, during the statewide 
observance there of Mary Margaret 
McBride Day. This occasion, which 
was accompanied by a monster rally, 
was proclaimed by Gov. Lloyd C. 
Stark on November 7, the second 
high honor to be given Miss McBride 
in her native state. Last year the 
University of Missouri presented her 
with its journalism award “for out- 
standing achievement, courage and 
honesty.” 

During the special broadcast Fri- 
day, November 22, Miss McBride 
served Editor Mitchell a choice juicy 
specimen of Florida citrus fruit. 





ROP success depends 


on feeding soils the 


right amounts of the right 
plant foods at the right 
time. * Gulf Friendly Fer- 


tilizers combine the require- 


ments of specific Florida 


soils and crops. * Cleat 


a1 





who use them have the ad- 






vantage i dependable Pe 
Gulf Field Service. 





al cet tTii0 growers every- 


wy aC Toh] Tyner program 


is a money-saver year in 


and year out. 
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